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Tentative Convention Program 


Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf 


8:00 P. m. 


SUNDAY, JUNE 17, 1951 


Dr. Ethel A. Poore, President, Presiding 

Opening Session 

Invocation 

National Anthem 

Address of Welcome: Truman L. Ingle, Superintendent, 
Missouri School for the Deaf, Fulton, Missouri 

Response: 

Address: Honorable Hubert Wheeler, State Commissioner 
of Education, State of Missouri, Jefferson City, 
Missouri 

President ’s Address: Dr. Ethel A. Poore, Superintendent, 
Tennessee School for the Deaf, Knoxville, Tenn. 

Appointment of Committees 

Announcements 


MONDAY, JUNE 18, 1951 
Speech 


Miss Lucy Moore, Western Reserve University, 


Assistant Chief, Division of Hearing and Speech Therapy, 


Cleveland Hearing and Speech Center, 


Cleveland, Ohio, Section Committee Leader, Presiding 


9:00-9:20 a 


9:20-9:50 
10:00-10:20 
10 :20-10:50 


10:50-11:15 


11:15-11:45 


.M. Address: Utilizing Speech Opportunities, Albert M. 
Douglas, Director of Curriculum, Texas School for 
the Deaf, Austin, Texas 

Demonstration: The Speechmaster 

Paper: 

Demonstration: The Chromovox, Herman Goldberg, 
Director of Special Education, Rochester, N.Y., 
Public Schools 

Demonstration: A Primary Class—Pupils from the 
Missouri School for the Deaf, Mrs. Mary French 
Pearce, Teacher 

Panel Discussion: Speech From Various Viewpoints 

Panel Discussants: 1. The Community Agency, George 

Fortune, Director, Cleveland 
Hearing and Speech Center, 
Cleveland, Ohio 
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2. The Parent 
3. The School 


MONDAY, JUNE 18, 1951 


Language 
Mrs. Maureen H. Snider, Teacher, 
Arkansas School for the Deaf, Little Rock, Arkansas 
Second Vice-President, Presiding 
2:00-2:15 p.m. Address: Lloyd Ambrosen, Principal, Minnesota 
School for the Deaf, Faribault, Minnesota 
2:15-2:45 Demonstration: A Primary Class—Pupils from the 
Minnesota School for the Deaf, Mrs. Laone Carver, 
Teacher 
2:45-3:15 Demonstration: An Intermediate Class—Pupils from 
the Minnesota School for the Deaf, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Sommer, Teacher 
3:15-3:45 Panel Discussion: The Several Systems of Language 
Teaching in Vogue Today in Schools for the Deaf 
Panel Discussants: 


1 
2. 
3. 
4 


Evening, Program 
MONDAY, JUNE 18, 1951 


8:00 p.m. Reception and Dance—Superintendent and Mrs. Truman 
Ingle 
Dress Optional 


TUESDAY, JUNE 19, 1951 


Curriculum 


Miss Clara A. Hamel, Principal, 
Rochester School for the Deaf, Rochester, N.Y. 
Section Committee Leader, Presiding 
9:00-9:20 a.m. Paper: Means of Developing Language Concepts 
Vital to Reading, Cornelius Goetzinger, Adjustment, 
Teacher and Psychologist, California School for the 
Deaf, Berkeley, California 
9:20-9:50 Demonstraton: A Primary Class—Pupils from the 
Indiana School for the Deaf 
10:00-10:30 Demonstration: An Intermediate Class—Pupils from 
the Arkansas School for the Deaf, Miss Alyce 
Thomas, Supervising Teacher 
10:30-11:00 Panel Discussion: Reading 
1. Reading Skills 
Miss Margaret H. Fitzgerald, Teacher 
Shorewood, Wisconsin Day School 
2. Reading in Subject Matter Area 
Miss June E. Newkirk, Teacher 
Arizona School for the Deaf 
Tucson, Arizona 
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3. Reading Tests and Materials 
Miss Marie A. Riese, Teacher 
Jr. H. S. 47, New York City 

4. Recreational Reading 
Mrs. Laura L. Crosby, Teacher 
Wisconsin School for the Deaf 
Delavan, Wisconsin 

11:00 11:45 Address:A Curriculum For Days of Crisis 

Dr. Edwin Reeder, Professor of Education, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois 
Urbana, Illinois 


TUESDAY, JUNE 19, 1951 
Audio-visual Aids 
Lloyd Garrison, Assistant Superintendent, 
Missour: School for the Deaf, Section Committee 
Leader, Presiding 
2:00-2:15 p.m. Demonstration: 2x 2 Film Strip on Language Princi- 
ples, Milford Cress, Teacher, Illinois School, Jack- 
sonville, Illinois 
2:15-2:30 Demonstration: The Tachistoscope and its Possibilities 
in a@ Visual Aid Program, Robert Clingenpeel, 
Teacher, New Mexico School, Santa Fe, N. Mexico 
2:30-2:45 Demonstration: Some Uses of the Bioscope and Deline- 
ascope in the Teaching of Science, Richard Davis, 
Adv. Dir. Ex. Curr., Missouri School, Fulton, Mo. 
2:45-3:00 Demonstration: Film Strip Aids to Language Teaching 
on the Primary Level, Miss Golda Caldwell, Teacher, 
Kansas School, Olathe, Kansas 
3:00-3:15 Demonstration: Use of Film Strip in Intermediate 
Grades, Miss June Newkirk, Teacher, Arizona School, 
Tucson, Arizona 
3:15-3:30 Demonstration: Visual Aids in the Teaching of Social 
Studies on the Advanced Level, Miss Martha Lutz, 
Teacher, Missouri School, Fulton, Missouri 
3:30-3:45 Open Discussion 


Evening Session 


TUESDAY, JUNE 19, 1951 


Dr. Ethel A. Poore, President, Presiding 
8:00 p.m. Music 
Address: Education—An Investment in Human Re- 
sources, Dr. Corsa Mowrey, President ,National Ed- 
ucation Association, Washington, D.C. 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 20, 1951 


Curriculum 

Miss Harriet McLaughlin, Principal 

Jr. H.S. 47, New York City, Presiding 
9:00-9:25 a.m. Paper: A Director’s Viewpoint of an Integrated 
Program in Special Education on the Elementary 
Level, Richard 8. Dabney, Director of Special Ed- 
ueation, State of Missouri, State Department of Ed- 

ucation, Jefferson City, Missouri 
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9:25-9:50 Paper: Coordinating The College and Secondary School 
Curriculum, Dr. Powrie V. Doctor, Professor of 
English, Gallaudet College, Washington, D.C. 

10:00-10:15 Paper: The Social Studies, William J. McClure, As- 
sistant Superintendent, Tennessee School for the 
Deaf, Knoxville, Tennessee 

10:15-10:45 Demonstration: A Civies Class—Pupils from the Kan- 
sas School for the Deaf, Mrs. Vering S. Moberly, 
Teacher 

10:45-11:15 Demonstration: Geography and the Pan-American Union, 
Pupils from the Gallaudet Day School for the Deaf, 
St. Louis, Missouri, Miss Virginia Rosser, Teacher 

11:15-11:45 Panel Discussion: Content, Methods and Materials of the 

Social Studies Program 

Warren Fauth, Teacher, Texas School for the Deaf 

William J. McClure, Assistant Superintendent, 

Tennessee School for the Deaf 

Mrs. Vering 8. Moberly, Teacher, Kansas School for 

the Deaf 

Dr. Carl E. Rankin, Superintendent, North Carolina 

School for the Deaf 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 20, 1951 


Mental Hygiene 
Mrs. Dorothy F. Kaufmann, Psychologist, 
Illinois School for the Deaf, Presiding 
2:00-2:25 p.m. Paper: Mental Hygiene in a School for the Deaf, 
Dr. Harold Balikov, Psychiatrist, Institute for 
Juvenile Research, Chicago, Illinois 
25-3 :25 Demonstration: Staff, Illinois School for the Deaf 
225-3 345 Open Discussion 
Evening Program 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 20, 1951 


6:00 Barbecue 
Square Dancing—Pupils, Colorado School for the Deaf 
Entertainment 


THURSDAY, JUNE 21, 1951 


Research 
Dr. Leonard M. Elstad, President, Gallaudet College 
Washington, D.C., Presiding 

9:00-9:25 a.m. Address: Arthur Hill, Chief, Exceptional Children 
and Youth, U.S. Office of Education, Washington, 
District of Columbia 

9:25-9:50 Paper: An Original Language Scale, Dr. Richard Brill, 
Superintendent, School for the Deaf, Riverside, Calif. 

10:00-10:15 Paper: A Psychological Testing Program, Dr. Helen S. 
Lane, Principal, Central Institute for the Deaf, 
St. Louis, Missouri 

10:25-10:50 Paper: Needed Research—What the Schools for the 
Deaf Can Do About It, Dr. Irving 8. Fusfeld, Dean, 
Gallaudet College, Washington, D. C. 

10:50-11:15 Paper: The Effects of Glutanic Acid Upon the Slow- 
Learning Deaf Child. 
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11:15-11:30 Movies: The Deaf Post-Rubella Child in School, Dr. 
Edna S. Levine, Psychologist, Lexington School 
for the Deaf, New York City 

11:30-11:45 Open Discussion 


THURSDAY, JUNE 21, 1951 


Preschool 


Miss Hattie Harrell, Director and Teacher, Junior League 
School of Speech Correction, Birmingham, Alabama 
Section Leader, Presiding 

2:00-2:15 Papers: Miss Margaret Cruver, Assistant Principal, Rhode 
Island School for the Deaf, Providence, Rhode 
Island 

2:15-2:45 Demonstration: Pupils from the Illinois School for the 
Deaf, Joe Glangreco, Teacher 

2:45-3:00 Paper: The Deaf Child Under Seven, Miss Ruth Oran- 
baum, Principal, Dallas Pilot Institute, Dallas, 
Texas 

3:00-3:15 Paper: Days and Ways in the Nursery at Mary Bennett 
School, Mrs. Evelyn Stahlem, Principal, Mary Ben- 
nett School, Los Angeles, California 

3:15-3:45 Demonstration: Pupils from Evangelical Lutheran In- 
stitute for the Deaf, Detroit, Michigan, Miss Mary 
Stack, Teacher 


Evening Session 
THURSDAY, JUNE 21, 1951 


8:00 Business Session 
8:00 Report on Midcentury White House Conference 
Report on N.A.D.—by American Bureau of Public Rela- 
tions 
Report on European Trip 


FRIDAY, JUNE 22, 1951 


Auditory Training 
Thomas K. Kline, Assistant Superintendent, 
Illinois School for the Deaf, 
Section Committee Leader, Presiding 
9:00-9:25 Address: Auditory Training—A Critique 
Dr. S. Richard Silverman, Director, Central Institute 
for the Deaf, St. Louis, Missouri 
9:25-9:50 Paper: The Otologist: A Prodigal’s Return 
Dr. Francis Lederer, Head, Dept. of Otolargngology, 
Medical College, University of Illinois, Chicago 
10:00-10:30 Demonstration: Pupils from the Louisiana School for 
the Deaf 
Mrs. Dorothy R. Strieby, Teacher 
10:30-10:50 Paper: What One Looks for in Selecting Hearing Aids 
Dr. Glen Taylor, Head, Hearing Center, Illinois State 
Normal University, Normal, Illinois 
10:50-11:20 Demonstration: Pupils from the Tennessee School for 
the Deaf 
Miss Minnie Merle Carmichael, Teacher 
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11:20-11:45 Panel Discussion: The School’s Look at Auditory 

Training 

1. Armin G. Turecheck, Principal, Central New York 
School for the Deaf, Rome, New York 

2. Charles Bradford, Superintendent, New York School 
for the Deaf, White Plains, New York 

3. Mrs. Lillian L. Jones, Teacher, Louisiana School for 
the Deaf, Raton Rouge, Louisiana 


SECTION FOR HEALTH AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Kenneth L. Wilson, Supervising Teacher, 
Illinois School for the Deaf, 


MONDAY, JUNE 18, 1951 


10:00-10:50 a.m. 
Section A 
A Physical Education Program for Boys 
Earl E. Roberts, Leader, Michigan School for the Deaf 
Section B 
Gym. Exhibition for Girls 
June Bishop, Leader, Kansas School for the Deaf 
11:00-11:50 
Section A 
A Physical Education Program for Girls 
Mrs. Patsy B. Smith, Leader, Tennessee School for the 
the Deaf 
(Section B) 
The Development of a Wrestling Program 
— _— Leader, Formerly at the Arkansas 
choo 


TUESDAY, JUNE 19, 1951 
10:00-10 :50 
Section A 
Intramural Activities for Girls 
Paper prepared by: Mrs. E. S. Johnson, Illinois School 
for the Deaf 
Section B 
Interscholastic Athletics 
Jacob Caskey, Leader, Indiana School for the Deaf 
11:00-11:50 
Section A 
Intramural Program for Boys 
Charles Frizzell, Leader, Missouri School for the Deaf 
Section B 
Health Education for Girls 
Paper prepared by: Miss Helen B. Kearny, R. N., New 
Jersey School for the Deaf 
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SECTION FOR DEAF TEACHERS 
MONDAY, JUNE 18, 1951 


Robert M. Greenmun, Teacher 
Central New York School for the Deaf, Rome, N.Y., 
Section Committee Leader 
9:00-11:45 Paper: Scouting for Deaf Boys 
Thomas A. Ulmer, Leader, Oregon School for the Deaf, 
Panel Discussion: 
Report on the Conference on Citizenship: 
Business Session 


THURSDAY, JUNE 21, 1951 


2:00-3:45 Paper: Cartoons as a Visual-Aid in Teaching 
the Abstract to the Deaf 
Dr. Powrie Doctor, Gallaudet College, Washington, D.C. 
Open Discussion 


FRIDAY, JUNE 22, 1951 
10:00-11:45 Paper: The Deaf Teacher 
Edmund B. Boatner, Superintendent and Principal, 
American School, West Hartford, Conn. 
Open Discussion 


ART SECTION MEETING 


MONDAY, JUNE 18, 1951 
Mrs. Helene R. Condon, Teacher, 
School for the Deaf, West Trenton, N. J., 
Section Committee Leader 
9:00-11:45 Opening Session 
Movies—Fine Arts 

‘*Your Child is a Genius’’ 
Explains why free expression through crayon, 
paint, and paper is important to the child 

*¢Brush Techniques’’ 
Shows samples of watercolors and the necessary 
equipment for producing them. Eliot O’Hara is the 
artist, and uses various brush techniques to create 
a landscape 

‘¢Painting Reflections in Water’’ 
Eliot O’Hara paints a harbor scene at Gloucester, 
illustrating correct technique of painting reflections 

‘Clay in Action’’ 
Step-by-step demonstration of a sculptor remodeling 
a head in clay 

‘*Making a Mural’’ 
Thomas H. Benton shows the steps in making 
a mural 

2:00-3:45 Demonstration—Elementary Art 


TUESDAY, JUNE 19, 1951 


9:00-11:45 Movies—Crafts 
**Loon’s Necklace’’ 
Canadian Indian legend told by pantomime, against 
beautifully painted backgrounds with the actors 
wearing original masks 
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‘*Marionettes—Construction and Manipulation’’ 
A very detailed picture of marionette construction, 
with Bobo, the clown, being born 

**Pottery From the Wheel’’ 
The art of throwing pottery onto the wheel, shown 
by going through the process of producing a vessel 
**Toys From Odds and Ends’’ 

‘*The Loom’’ 
The use of the hand loom in pioneer America 

2:00-3:45 Paper: Art Education 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 20, 1951 
9:00-11:45 Reports 
1. Art in Summer Camps for the Deaf 
2. Survey of: 
(a) Amounts spent for supplies 
(b) Number and percentage taking Art 
(c) Vocational situations and possibilities 
Problem Discussion Period— 
Bring all your questions and problems relating to 
Art, and get other opinions on them. 
2:00-3:45 Demonstration—Advanced Art 
Silk Screen Printing by: 
Exhibits 
Drawings and Paintings by all ages. 
Arts and Crafts 


SECTION FOR VOCATIONAL TEACHERS 


MONDAY, JUNE 18, 1951 


Fred L. Sparks, Jr., Superintendent 
Central New York School for the Deaf, Rome, N.Y. 
Section Committee Leader 
9:00-9:50 Opening Meeting 
Report of the Officers of the V.A.D. 
Discussion of Keynote—‘‘A Century of Progress— 
What of the Future?’’ 
Appointment of Committees—resolutions—nominations 
Explanation of and introduction of exhibits 
By C. Dewey Coats, Missouri School, Fulton, Mo. 
Courses of Study. 
By Uriel C. Jones, Tennessee School, Knoxville, 
Tennessee 
10:00-11:45 Committee Report on Research—Panel Discussion and 
Resolutions, Boyce Williams 
Office of Vocational Rehabilitation, Federal Security 
Agency, Washington, D.C., and Committee 
2:00-3:45 The Vocational Activitiees of the Deaf and/or Hard of 
Hearing in Classes for the Mentally Deficient, 
Dr. Powrie V. Doctor, Gallaudet College, Washington, 
D.C. 


James MacPherson 

Discussion and Resolutions 

Vocational Education for Girls 
Dr. C. E. Rankin, Superintendent, North Carolina 
School for the Deaf. 
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Panel Discussion and Resolutions:— 
L. B. Hall, Superintendent, Oklahoma School for 
Deaf 


Frank P. Cunningham, Ontario School, Belleville 


TUESDAY, JUNE 19, 1951 


9:00-9:50 Guidance 


10:00-11:00 


2:00-3:45 


10:00-11:45 


2:00-3:45 


Dwight W. Reeder, Leader 
Day School, Newark, N. J. 
Panel Members: Albert G. Seal, Kenneth Huff, Louis- 
iana School for the Deaf 
Norman Scarvie, Iowa School for the Deaf 
Boyce R. Williams, Office of Vocational Rehabilitation, 
Washington, D.C. 
Discussion and Resolutions 
Success in Life and What of the End Products of 
Schools for the Deaf 
Panel Discussants: 
Ben M. Schowe, Jr., Ohio School for the Deaf 
Boyce R. Williams, Office of Vocational Rehabilitation 
Washington, D. C. 
Stahl Butler, Executive Director, Michigan Association 
for Better Hearing, Lansing, Michigan 
Richard. M. Phillips, Specialist for the Deaf and the 
Hard of Hearing, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Discussion and Resolutions 
Driver Education in Schools for the Deaf 
Ralph Hoag, Leader, Central N. Y. School 
Lewis Ellis, Director of St. Louis, Mo., A.A.A., Dis- 
cussion Leader 
Demonstration of Driver Skills 
Competition in Driving Skills—by Driver Education In- 
structors, Principals and Superintendents of Schools 
for the Deaf 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 20, 1951 


Professional Training and Certification of Vocational 

Teachers 

Lloyd Graunke and Committee, Illinois School for the 
Deaf, Jacksonville 


THURSDAY, JUNE 21, 1951 
Critique and Summary of Vocational Section Convention 
Accomplishments and Resolutions 

Rudolf Wartenberg, Chairman of Resolutions Com- 

mittee, and Committee of Vocational Teachers 

Business Session—V.A.D. and The Vocational Section 
Election of Officers 
Report of Nominating Committee 


Captioned Films for the Deaf* 
EpMunp B. Boatner, C.E., M.A. 
Superintendent, American School for the Deaf, West Hartford, Conn. 


Since their inception, moving pictures have been a tre- 
mendously potent medium for entertainment and for in- 
formation, and in more recent years have become a very 
powerful means of actually teaching innumerable skills 
and techniques. During the past war the Armed Forces 
and industrial concerns found them of great value and made 
intensive use of this highly effective approach to their in- 
structional problems. It is, therefore, indeed surprising to 
contemplate to what a limited degree educators of the deaf 
have availed themselves of this great medium of entertain- 
ment and of instruction. Especially is this true, when one 
considers that we must rely almost entirely on unusual 
means of teaching the deaf child. The complexity of our 
teaching problems is so great that I believe we will all 
agree that we need every possible aid in teaching; in de- 
veloping reading and language skills and in imparting in- 
formation, generally. It is also apparent that wholesome 
feature films, which the deaf child can understand, are 
greatly needed for their entertainment value. 

One would think that there would be rio doubt in the mind 
of anyone that properly captioned movies offer great 
advantages in instructing the deaf. However, I have found 
certain individuals who felt that because they were showing 
once a week a program of sound films that they were cover- 
ing the subject adequately. Nothing, in my estimation, could 
be further from the fact, for while the deaf derived great 
enjoyment from the old silent films, they are not able to 
follow the action in a sound film advantageously enough 
to give them real pleasure or satisfaction. It is true that 
children will go to see any moving picture because they are 
fascinated by the action that takes place. Many deaf adults, 


* A paper given at the Twenty-second Meeting of the Conference 
of Executives of American Schools for the Deaf in Colorado Springs, 
Colorado, October, 1950. 
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however, do not care to see moving pictures unless they 
have previously read the plot so that the film offers a 
logical and understandable sequence of action. In large 
cities such as New York, the deaf avail themselves quite 
often of the foreign films. However, these are not available 
in sufficient quantity, nor are they of proper subject matter 
to help us very much in our over all problem. 

As far as the deaf child is concerned, I have often 
wondered as to whether sound films were not more harmful 
than beneficial. In all too many instances, from infancy, 
he comes to accept all sorts of, to him, strange and un- 
explainable happenings as perfectly natural. He does not 
tend to develop as does the hearing child a critical evalua- 
tion of everything that goes on about him, nor does he 
acquire the habit of applying his own mental measuring 
rods to everyday situations with the requirement that they 
meet the test of reasonability. This habit of accepting a 
bizarre world, where all sorts of strange happenings might 
occur without any rhyme or reason, is certainly not a good 
one. In fact, it is one of our great problems in teaching the 
deaf. It is probably accentuated by sound films where the 
children see what must seem to them the most unexplainable 
happenings, for in most films the greater part of the plot 
is carried in the dialogue. One can only imagine what a 
deaf child thinks when he sees, for example, two men sitting 
peacefully at a table suddenly without warning leap up, 
draw swords and start to finish one another off. Yet this 
is the kind of happening that he learns to take for granted 
and without question as he sees an unexplained sound film. 

Many educational films are now dependent entirely for 
their instructional effectiveness upon an unseen narrator 
whose voice comes over the sound track. Such films are 
little value but could have a very high instructional value 
for the deaf child if they were properly captioned. In ad- 
dition every time that a child viewed a captioned film, 
either entertainment or educational, he would be getting a 
painless reading lesson which would also tend to improve 
his language. I believe we will all agree that we can stand 
all the help that we can get in any one of these respects, 
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that is, information, reading ability and language improve- 
ment. Even if the films did nothing but give wholesome and 
understandable entertainment to the children they would 
be of great value. 

Let us now look at the situation and see what problems 
are involved in developing suitable films for the deaf and 
as well as why we have not been able to do so up until the 
present time. In the latter case I believe the greatest rea- 
son is that no outery has been made for captioned films for 
the deaf and the reason is that the deaf child is not arti- 
culate and he does not know what he is missing if he has 
never seen it. Futhermore, superintendents of individual 
schools most generally have as much as they can do to run 
the school from day to day without taking on additional 
problems. This is where the Conference of Executives of 
American Schools for the Deaf should come in. Some, of 
course, may feel that since they are showing sound films 
from time to time that they have the film problem adequate- 
ly provided for. 

The adult deaf realize their need for suitable captioned 
films and find at least in one instance a strong effort has 
been made to devise a plan to furnish recreational films 
to schools for the deaf as well as to clubs and organizations 
of the adult deaf. I refer to the work carried on by Emer- 
son Romero within the last few years and his attempt to 
secure films and have them suitably captioned and set up a 
distribution arrangement that would circulate them among 
various schools and organizations. I am rather familiar 
with the work of Emerson Romero and I believe very 
strongly that he is entitled to a great deal of credit for his 
fore-sightedness and for his untiring eforts to make this 
project a success. The project has not been very successful 
for a variety of reasons which I will discuss here. In addi- 
tion to Emerson Romero’s efforts I read just recently of 
the efforts by the British deaf to achieve the same results. 
The Silent World carries an account of a film ‘‘Dawn De- 
parture’’ which the deaf of England with the cooperation 
of the J. Arthur Rank Corporation managed to caption by 
the use of glass slides. When this captioned film had its 
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premiere showing in London there were several hundred 
deaf people lined up waiting to gain entrance to the theater. 
This should give us some idea of how much the deaf really 
need and desire suitable captioned entertainment films and 
certainly the educational films are equally needful and de- 
sireable. Although the method of captioning was cumbrous, 
and necessitated the operator following cues in order to 
show the captions at the right time, it was felt that progress 
had been made. 

As you will recall, the Conference of Executives of A- 
merican Schools for the Deaf created a committee to study 
th problm of providing films for the deaf about three years 
ago. This committee consists of Charles Bradford, Chair- 
man, Dr. Clarence O’Connor and myself. The committee 
has done a considerable amount of work, although it may 
not seem so. I might say here that it seemed to the commit- 
tee in the beginning that it should be reasonably simple 
to make some arrangement whereby films could be secured, 
some method whereby they could be properly titled, and 
then plan for a suitable arrangement for their distribution. 
As we got into the problem we found a great many more 
difficulties. The problem falls into two parts: first, the re- 
creational films, and second, the educational films. In con- 
nection with the recreational films we found that our main 
difficulties were as follows: 

1. A source of securing suitable films. One might think 
that it would be relatively easy to make arrange- 
ments with some of the producers to purchase prints of 
some of their action films of not too recent a vintage 
for this purpose, but we have not as yet been able to 
find a way to secure these prints from the major pro- 
ducers direct. However, we are finding quite a number 
of sources among film distribution agencies, and I 
think we can get enough films to start with and later 
we hope to make arrangements with some of the major 
producers. 

2. The captioning of the films. We have, I think, found 
a good solution for this. A new process has been deve- 
loped whereby captions may be superimposed upon 
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existing print, This is not cutting and inserting cap- 
tions. Under this procedure the captions would appear 
at the bottom of the picture on the screen and the film 
would go on without interruption. We have prices 
from a New York firm to prepare the films in this 
manner. This is vastly superior to the glass slide pro- 
cedure. 

3. The third problem is securing money to purchase 
films to get the thing started. We figure we can adapt 
a print of regulation length program for about $500. 
This will depend, however, on how much we have to 
pay for the print. I am trying to get the Junior 
League of Hartford to take this on as their major 
project next fall and I have considerable hope that 
they will do so. 

4, The fourth problem is the handling and distribution 
of the films, We thought that we would start the li- 
brary here and continue until it was well established 
and then turn it over to the Conference of Executives 
of American Schools for the Deaf to be operated on 
a profitless but self-maintaining basis. 

Educational films offer a considerably more favorable 
prospect than the recreational films. In the first place there 
are numerous prints put out by manufacturers which I 
believe can be secured for little or no cost. These films can 
be captioned rather inexpensively, and in some cases we 
can get company films and get the manufacturer to caption 
them for us. For example, Mr. Roy Wilcox, Executive Vice 
President of International Silver Company has presented 
me with a film, ‘‘A Century of Silver.’’ He told us that 
if we supplied him with captions he would pay for having 
the captions superimposed on the film. This is being done 
at the present time. I feel confident that if International 
Silver Company is willing to cooperate with us in this mat- 
ter that we will find many other manufactures equally 
generous. Our second great prospect is educational films 
such as the films produced by the Encyclopedia Britannica. 
This company has films on several hundred subjects to which 
they are adding some 70 odd films a year. While the major- 
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ity of these films are sound and the explanatory remarks 
carried by a narrator, quite a few are captioned already, al- 
though most of these would have to be recaptioned. Through 
Governor Bowles office our efforts were brought to the atten- 
tion of Senator Benton. He immediately wrote to Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica Films and had them send a representative 
to see me, and since that time they have presented me with 
two films as samples so that we may all see how we can adapt 
them to our program. The representative of the Eneyelo- 
pedia Britannica Films also called to my attention something 
I had not known of before and something that is evidently 
very new. This is the production of 25 silent films ‘‘Lang- 
uage in Action’’ for the teaching of deaf children. These 
films are made by Gateway Productions of San Francisco 
and the making of these films opens up all sorts of interest- 
ing possibilities as to the adaption of films directly to the 
technique of teaching language to the deaf. No doubt num- 
erous other sources of films will be discovered as we proceed 
with the project. 

All in all, I believe that we have already found a great 
deal of material to work into our program; and that there 
is no reason why with hard work and some money we cannot 
devise an effective film library for use in schools for the deaf 
throughout the country, Such a program can and should be 
self-sustaining by charging reasonable rental fees for the 
film program. It is very probable that at least three dis- 
tribution points should be established eventually. 

Of course we have many problems yet to solve. One of 
the main ones is that we have not yet found a way to get the 
major producers to sell us prints of films direct. However, 
I feel that a way can eventually be found. Captioning films 
still offers real problems both as to the time and skill neces- 
sary to devise suitable captions, but also in the actual mech- 
anical inscribing of the captions on the film. I believe we 
are well on the way of a solution of this particular problem 
however. 

Of course, getting money for such a project is always 
going to be something of a problem, but I am sure wide 
interest can be attracted if we explain this program properly 
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to the right people. Hundreds of thousands of dollars have 
been contributed generously by the public to provide 
Braille books for the blind because their need has been 
made plain and I feel we can attract a similar generous 
response. The Junior League of Hartford has advised me 
that they will meet at our school on the 15th of November, 
at which time they will take a direct vote as to whether 
they will sponsor this project or not, I believe they are 
considering putting up $5,000.00 to arrange at least 10 
recreational film programs. If we secure this support from 
the Hartford Junior League I think it quite probable that 
we could secure support from Junior League Organizations 
in other cities as well as other interested persons. The 
distribution of the films will be a continuous problem and 
one that should be handled by an agency such as this 
Conference. I see no reason whatever why it cannot be 
done efficiently in a similar way to that which we are now 
providing for the publication of the AMERICAN ANNALS OF 
THE Dear. The last great problem is one of cooperation and 
the solution of this depends entirely upon the super- 
intendents of the schools. We must get full cooperation and 
support from the various schools if we are to make this 
program a success. One school cannot make it a success, 
nor can five or six. We must have the support of the great 
majority of all the schools for the deaf in the country and 
their participation in this program after we have secured 
suitable films for them. With this cooperation and with the 
continuing effort of all of us I am confident that we can 
arrange a film program that will be of inestimable value 
in the teaching of the deaf child as well as one which will 
afford him a wonderful medium of entertainment and 
information, 
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Hearing and Speech Program at the 
University of Kansas Medical Center 
JUNE M.A., 


Educational Director, 
Department of Hearing and Speech, 
University of Kansas Medical Center, Kansas City, Kansas 


In the spring of 1949 the Department of Hearing and 
Speech of the University of Kansas Medical Center was 
established by a special grant of the Kansas Legislature. 
The grant made four specific requirements—that a pre- 
school be established at the Medical Center, that the De- 
partment of Audiology be continued, that a Parent Train- 
ing Session should be started, and that provisions should 
be made for a teacher training program. This grant was 
made to coordinate the programs of several groups work- 
ing independently in the State of Kansas and the Greater 
Kansas City Area. 

In 1947 the Medical Center provided space and built 
two sound proof testing rooms in the Otorhinolarynology 
Section of the Out-Patient Clinic. The audiometrie equip- 
ment was presented to the hospital by the Spake Memorial 
Fund. In the same year a preschool was established by the 
Woman’s City Club of Kansas City and was staffed by 
volunteer workers, two of whom were trained teachers of 
the deaf. The program grew and the club felt that it was 
necessary to establish the school on a larger and firmer 
foundation. They applied to the University of Kansas 
Medical Center for assistance. The Kansas School for the 
Deaf in Olathe had felt the shortage of teachers as had 
other schools in the country and they in turn had asked 
the University of Kansas for assistance. The establishment 
of a Department of Hearing and Speech at the University 
of Kansas Medical Center seemed to be the answer. 

The Department of Hearing and Speech is not limited 
to the University of Kansas Medical Center. In order for 
its functions to be carried out, it works in conjunction with 
the Department of Education and the Graduate School at 
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the University of Kansas in Lawrence, and the Kansas 
School for the Deaf at Olathe. There is a very close working 
relationship among the three. 

The Department of Hearing and Speech at present oper- 
ates in the following fields: 

1. Presentation of problems of hearing and non-medical 
rehabilitation to the medical students, nurses, occupa- 
tional therapists and physiotherapists. 

2. Training program for teachers of the deaf. 

3. Parent education program for parents of preschool 
age deaf children. 

4. Preschool for the deaf. 

5. Facilities for diagnostic testing of hearing and hearing 
aid selection. 

6. Clinical rehabilitation facilities for both children and 
adults. 

7. Consultative services. 

8. Research. 

1. Presentation of problems of hearing and non-medical 

rehabilitation. 

In order to orient the medical students to the problems 
of hearing and non-medical rehabilitation, lectures are in- 
eorporated in the classes on otology. In the junior year 
the clinical audiologist discusses hearing problems, testing 
techniques and hearing aid selection. Preschool age young- 
sters are used to demonstrate the methods of evaluating 
hearing and the methods of teaching speech, speechreading 
and acoustic training. 

During the senior year the orientation is extended to in- 
clude demonstrations of audiometric testing and study 
of audiograms. Emphasis is placed on the need for construc- 
tive non-medical rehabilitation as can be practiced by the 
physician. Some suggestions for non-medical rehabilitation 
are: 

1. Discussing with the patient in the office various im- 
plications of hearing loss in order to help the patient 
achieve a satisfactory adjustment to his problem. 

2. Offering an explanation of the effects of the particu- 
lar loss and methods of compensation, such as accep- 
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tance of limitations, hearing aid, and speechreading. 

3. For the preschool age child, giving the parent en- 
couragement in acceptance of the child’s handicap. 

4. Inaugurating the child’s training program. 

5. Listing sources for parent reference, such as the 
John Tracy Correspondence Course, the AMERICAN 
ANNALS OF THE Dear, the Volta Bureau and pre- 
schools for the deaf in the vicinity. 

Prevention of deafness is presented in terms of school 
hearing conservation programs. The well-known general 
hints for making conversation easier for the hard of hear- 
ing patients are also presented. 

In addition to the otology curriculum, the staff of the 
Department of Hearing and Spech is invited to participate 
in the public health sections devoted to preschool and pub- 
lic school health. Contributions here are in the fields of 
preschool parent training and public schoo] hearing con- 
servation programs. 

Lectures were requested for student nurses, occupational 
therapists, and physiotherapists, since they are frequently 
in contact with hearing handicapped persons. Suggestions 
for easier communication with the deaf and the hard of 
hearing are made. Emphasis is made on the need for true 
acceptance of the handicapped individual and how to build 
confidence in him. After lectures on educational proce- 
dures and hearing tests, these students visit the Hearing 
Clinic and the preschool in order to have a better under- 
standing of the program. 

2. Training program for teachers of the deaf 

Through the Graduate School and the School of Eduea- 
tion at the University of Kansas in Lawrence in cooperation 
with the Medical Center and the Kansas School for the 
Deaf at Olathe, a teacher training program is being initi- 
ated in the fall of 1951. 

To be eligible for this program, a student will be expected 
to complete an undergraduate education major leading 
to certification for teaching in elementary or secondary 
schools. Courses in general psychology must be taken as a 
part of the undergraduate program. Courses in problems 
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of hearing, introduction to speech correction, and the speak- 
ing voice are suggested for undergraduate work. 

Provisions will be made for most students to receive their 
room, board and laundry in exchange for several hours 
work per week at the Kansas School for the Deaf. The 
preschool training, audiology, somatopsychology, anatomy, 
speechreading for the adult, and part of the auditory 
training program will be presented at the Medical Center 
in Kansas City, Kansas. Methods courses and practice 
teaching for all grade levels in speech, auditory training 
and speechreading will be conducted at the Kansas School 
for the Deaf. Upon completion of these courses and a thesis 
the student will be eligible for a Master’s Degree. 

This course has been approved by the committee of the 
Kansas Advisory Council on Teacher Education for cer- 
tificate requirements for teachers of exceptional children. 
The course is intended also to fulfill the requirements for 
certification by the Conference of Executives of American 
Schools for the Deaf. 

3. Parent education program for parents of preschool age 
deaf children 

In cooperation with the School for the Deaf, a week long 
Parent Training Institute is held yearly at the School for 
Deaf in Olathe. The school provides room and board for 
the parents and the child as well as dormitory supervisors 
and aschool nurse. This free service is available to any par- 
ent of a preschool deaf child in the state of Kansas who 
wishes to take advantage of it. 

The program is divided into two major sections—one for 
the child and one for the parent. The program for the child 
includes a modified nursery school program which is 
earried on during the day while the parents are in class. 
The staff has an opportunity to observe the children in the 
course of the week. During this time the psychologist and 
clinical audiologist take the children from the group and 
make individual studies and examinations. Each child is 
examined by the pediatricians and the otologists. The social 
service workers interview each parent, take the case his- 
tories, and are available throughout the week for consul- 
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tation. Staffings are held toward the end of the week to 
formulate plans for further help and guidance for each 
child. 

The program for the parents is divided into three sec- 
tions. The first section is directed toward helping the parent 
achieve a basic understanding of the normal child’s growth 
and development. It further attempts to build confidence 
in the parents to aid him in accepting his child. This is 
implemented through lectures by a pediatrician on the 
growth and development of children from birth to six 
years of age; a child psychiatrist discusses behavior pat- 
terns, problems to be expected, and methods for handling 
these problems; the need for emotional, social, and physi- 
cal, as well as mental development is stressed in the lecture 
on Nursery School Training. Suggestions are made for 
developing a similar type program in a community where 
there is no nursery school. A dietitian attached to the 
Pediatrics Staff of the Medical Center discusses nutrition 
and feeding problems and how these might be met. 

It is apparent that many of the problems the parents have 
blamed on deafness are only problems of children in gen- 
eral. 

The second section is arranged to give the parent an 
understanding of the problems of deafness and to help him 
accept the child’s handicap. By means of lectures and 
demonstrations, attempts are made to broaden his under- 
standing of the causes of deafness, the various degrees of 
loss and the peculiarities and problems created by each. 
These presentations are by the otologist, audiologist, psy- 
chologist and the trained teachers of the deaf. For addition- 
al impetus a number of motion pictures—‘‘ Listening 
EKyes’’, ‘‘Eyes That Hear’’, and ‘‘The Ear and How We 
Hear’”’ are used. 

Sessions are devoted to encourage group discussion of 
encountered problems. Led by discussion leaders, parents 
soon find they have many problems in common and are 
able to help each other through this technique. Included 
in these groups are parents of teen-age deaf children who 
add much from their own experiences. 
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The psychologist explains the purpose of mental testing 
and what the tests reveal. The dynamic psychological ap- 
proach to the handicapped individual in society is also 
discussed. 

The entire procedure under the first two sections of the 
program is used as a stepping stone and foundation for the 
third section: creating a willingness to work with the 
child to the best of both the parent’s and the child’s ability 
and presenting methods and materials for doing that work. 

The staff tries to instill the basic principle that the deaf 
and the hard of hearing child must learn to abide by the 
rules of society, to take his turn and to accept responsibil- 
ities on the same level as his hearing brother or sister, and 
that he is basically a normal child with a handicap of 
impaired hearing. 

It is felt necessary to give a more formal type of in- 
struction for the parents who are unable to place their 
child in a preschool. After suggestions are made for a 
nursery type program to be carried on within the home, 
definite techniques are shown. One of the instructors helps 
the mothers make material to work with at home. They 
gather pictures, colors, designs and shapes for the children 
to match. They are given instructions in using the mater- 
ial in a readiness program. They are shown ways of teach- 
ing speechreading. It is emphasized, however, that they 
are not to teach speech but rather to encourage speech 
from the child. They are encouraged to use materials found 
within the home and within the child’s world. Children from 
the preschool age are used in demonstration in order to 
point out many of these steps. 

To develop a long range view teachers from the Kansas 
School for the Deaf give demonstrations with primary, 
intermediate and upper grade children. The adult deaf are 
asked to talk to the parents and to discuss some of the prob- 
lems of the deaf adult. 

The institute attempts to establish ‘‘anchor’’ posts out- 
side the formal approach, namely, to give to the deaf child 
opportunities to develop mentally and socially, allowing 
him the same latitude as a hearing child of his age. The 
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parents are advised to provide experiences for the child even 
though at times they may question his ability to comprehend 
them fully. This ‘‘anchor’’ is aimed at preventing the rigid- 
ity found in many deaf children as a result of teachers and 
parents not giving the child sufficient time to work out many 
of his own problems. 

After the institute contact is maintained with the par- 
ents through correspondence or visits to the Medical Center. 
Parents are encouraged to complete the Tracy Correspond- 
ence Course. A running record is thus kept of the progress 
made by each child and parent. 

4, Preschool for the deaf 

In 1948 the preschool which had been entirely under the 
auspices of the Woman’s City Club was moved to the cam 
pus of the University of Kansas Medical Center which is in 
Kansas City, Kansas. In 1949 the Medical Center took over 
the entire responsibility of the preschool. The Woman’s City 
Club continues to supply auditory training units, hearing 
aids, toys and playground equipment through the Carolyn 
Doughty Fund for Children. The Club’s Committee on 
Hearing Conservation provides four volunteer workers 
each day to assist in the program. 

It is the desire of the department to build as nearly as 
possible a program that will take care of the whole child. 
One room of the school is used for a nursery school play 
room. A visitor will find a play house in one corner, block 
boxes in another, easels, a place to finger-paint, doll bug- 
gies, a see-saw and hobby horses. Two volunteer workers su- 
pervise this program. 

In another room you will find two volunteer workers car- 
rying on a readiness program and reviewing the child’s 
speechreading. 

Two trained teachers of the deaf teach speach, speech- 
reading, and carry on the auditory training program. The 
director of the preschool plans the programs for the vol- 
unteer workers. The department holds classes for work- 
ers at the beginning of each year. It is felt that the chil- 
dren have become more proficient speech readers because of 
the numerous opportunities to read so many different lips. 
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The entire program is built so that each child can de- 
velop to the best of his ability emotionally, socially, physi- 
cally and mentally. The curriculum is presented through 
play situations and real life experiences. 

Each child is given a physical, otological, psychological 
and audiometric examination. A case study is made by a 
medical social worker. At the same time classes are held once 
every three weeks for the parents, and they are encouraged 
to visit the school once a week. 

When a child is 6 years old he is then transferred to the 
Kansas School for the Deaf at Olathe, the Missouri School 
for the Deaf at Fulton or the Hearing Department (Day 
School) of the Benton Public School in Kansas City, Miss- 
ouri. 

The school is open to any child from three to six years of 
age in the Greater Kansas City area. Transportation is 
provided by the Red Cross Motor Corps for the children 
living in Kansas City, Mo. The parents take turns in bring- 
ing to school the children who live in Kansas. 

5 Facilities for diagnostic testing and hearing aid sele- 
tion. 

The Audiometrice Testing Center is housed in the Otology 
Department of the Out-Patient Clinic. Two sound proof 
rooms house the equipment. The rooms were built by the 
Medical Center and the equipment was given by the 
Spake Memorial Foundation. The equipment includes a 
custom built audiometer, speech audiometer, tape recorder 
and phonograph. It is therefore possible to do pure tone 
tests by air and bone, special tests with masking, tests for 
malingering, and various types of free field and unilateral 
speech tests. A large selection of hearing aids is available, 
making it possible for the patient to select the hearing aid 
best suited to his needs. The clinic assists in the selection 
but does not sell aids or any equipment. They act purely in 
an advisory capacity. Patients may be referred to the clinic 
by a family physician, otologist, staff member ,or an individ- 
ual may make his own appointment. The fees are deter- 
mined by the admissions section of the Social Service De- 
partment. 
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6. Clinical rehabilitation facilities for both children and 
adults 

Classes are given in speech, speechreading, and auditory 
training and speech correction to individuals of school age 
or adults who are not able to receive similar services within 
their own communities. As the teacher training program 
grows these classes will also provide material for practice 
teaching with the hard of hearing child or adult. Individ- 
uals are referred for lessons by the audiologist, otologist or 
vocational rehabilitation worker. 

7. Consulting Services 

Many different facts are considered under the title of 
consulting services, but regardless of what title is given to 
the particular project, each is concerned with giving an 
understanding of the problems involved with hearing diffi- 
culties and suggestions for helping the individual through 
themselves, their family, their school, their community or 
their state. i 

The staff allows time in each appointment to discuss with 
the patient or the family the individual’s problems in order 
to help him understand his difficulties. They offer sugges- 
tions for further help and try to create within each individ- 
ual patient a feeling that they are interested in his progress. 

Through the Hearing and Speech Conservation Com- 
mittee of the Kansas Medical Society, the staff has assisted 
in developing a pilot hearing conservation program in 
Leavenworth County. Through the public health officer, 
three nurses were sent to the Medical Center to learn group 
and threshold hearing testing techniques. After they test the 
children in the city and county publie and parochial schools, 
hearing conservation clinics are held. Two otologists, two 
audiologists and a number of students majoring in speech 
correction participate in these hearing conservation clinics. 
Referrals are made to the family physician. Follow-up ex- 
aminations are now being conducted. Similar hearing conser- 
vation programs are being initiated in other counties 
at present. 

Through the Department of Postgraduate Medical Ed- 
ucation of the University of Kansas, a workshop in hearing 
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conservation tests and techniques as well as one on esoph- 
ageal speech have been presented. This is a part of the 
program of the Medical Center and of the Kansas Rural 
Health Plan to keep the doctors of the state acquainted with 
the most modern techniques. 

The department has been invited to provide lectures on 
hearing problems for classes on ‘‘The Psychology of the 
Exceptional Child’’ at Teachers’ Colleges throughout the 
state, and it is now carrying out this program. 

It is felt that this consultative service will assist in devel- 
oping a better understanding of all programs on hearing 
that will be carried on within the state. It is hoped that it 
will help secure better cooperation between the educational 
and medical professions. 

8. Research 

Records and information at hand have led the members of 
the staff to formulate many questions. The answers will de- 
mand research. A research program is being planned under 
the guidance of a recently appointed steering committee. 
It is a state wide committee with consultants on the national 
level. 


The Work of the Protestant Churches 
for the Deaf in North America 
1815-1949,* IV 


Rev. ALEXANDER MacLeop Manson, M.A. 


Minister of the Evangelical Church of the Deaf 
Toronto, Canada 


VII. Tratnrina CENTERS FOR MINISTERS TO THE DEAF 
a. For Deaf Ministers: Gallaudet College in Washing- 
ton, D. C. has stood foremost as a training center for the 
deaf religious workers of every denomination. It was open- 
ed in 1864 specifically for the education of the deaf, and 
it has continued in that capacity, as the only center of 
higher learning. Twenty-five of its graduates have entered 
the ministry, and of this number 21 (or 84%) have taken 
up their vocation with the Protestant Episcopal Church. 
Upon graduation from Gallaudet College, some of the 
candidates for Holy Orders have continued their studies in 
Divinity either at the Philadelphia Divinity School, the 
Virginia Theological School, at Alexandria, or at the 
Episcopal Theological Seminary, at Cambridge, Mass. 
All three of these schools are within the Protestant 
Episcopal Church. The first of them to receive a deaf 
candidate for Holy Orders was the Philadelphia Divinity 
School. It graduated the Rev. Oliver John Whildin in 
1898. While he has been regarded as having been the first 
deaf graduate, he may have been preceeded by the Rev. 
J. M. Koehler, who was ordained to the Preisthood in 1887. 
However, relatively few of the deaf clergymen of the 
19th and early 20th centuries had the formal seminary 
training ; and roughly one-half of their entire number have 
divinity, under tutors appointed by the dioceses. The em- 
substituted the seminary experience for private study in 


* Thesis submitted to the Faculty of Gallaudet College in partial 
fulfillment of the requirements for the degree of Master of Arts. 
Part I was published in the ANNALS for May, 1950 (Vol. 95, No. 3), 
pp. 265.279; Part II in the ANNALS for September, 1950 (Vol. 95, 
No. 4), pp. 387.433; Part III in the ANNALS for November, 1950 
(Vol. 95, No. 5), pp. 461.485. 
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phasis has since shifted in favor of in-training. This is to 
be seen in the case of the present generation of Episcop- 
alian clergymen, where at least one-half of their number 
have attended seminaries. 

This change has been brought about in part by the es- 
tablishment of the Morrill Fund. Through assistance given 
from this fund together with an equal amount from a hear- 
ing lady patron, candidates who desire to prepare for the 
ministry to the deaf in the Episcopalian Church, are able 
to attend Seminary on a scholarship basis. 

b. For Hearing Ministers: Any hearing minister who 
proposes to work among the deaf is faced with the initial 
problem of establishing an efficient means of communica- 
tion between himself and the deaf. Since the experience of 
the Church has been that the deaf, as a class, are reached 
most effectively through the language of signs, the min- 
ister to the deaf has to acquire a mastery of this language 
in both its formal and its colloquial expressions. His effect- 
iveness as a minister to the deaf depends largely upon his 
ability to communicate with them; and this necessarily im- 
plies an ability both to interpret ideas and to express them 
in the idiographie language of signs. 

The communicaton consideration, however, is but an 
initial qualification. It is a key that gives the hearing 
minister entrance into the world of the deaf. Thereafter, he 
should become as familiar as he can with that world in 
order to have a maturity of judgment, discretion, and 
competance as a pastor. He should cultivate an intelligent 
appreciation of deafness and the deaf—and to this end a 
deliberate study of the Field is invaluable. 

There is, of course, the study of the social conditions of 
the deaf, which in the Western world, can be traced back 
to the very cradle of Western culture. A background in 
this broad study affords an excellent perspective from 
which to evaluate their present-day conditions. Then too, 
throughout the past century, the problems associated with 
deafness have given rise to a number of specialized studies, 
such as the development of speech, residual hearing, lip- 
reading, the psychology of the physically handicapped, and 
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the academic, religious and vocational education. The min- 
ister to the deaf should have a general appreciation of the 
content of these subjects and the emphasis that they have 
received as the means of equiping the deaf with a general 
proficiency. 

The majority of religious workers of today have had to 
acquire this in a formal fashion; but there are also some 
hearing ministers to the deaf who have had the advantages 
of a life long association with that group of people, Occa- 
sionally these religious workers have been children of deaf 
parents, or at least, there has been deafness in the family. 

Illustrative of this are the cases of the Rev. James R. 
Fortune and Mrs. C. H. Elms. These ministers grew up in 
an environment in which deafness was always present, and 
in this way they cultivated attitudes of responsibility and 
concern from their childhood. Futhermore, they were the 
children of deaf ministers. Thus, with this duo background, 
they acquired an intimate appreciation of the limitations 
and capacities which coexist with deafness, which in turn, 
helped them to minister sympathetically and effectively. 

The same comment applies to the ministry of the Rev. 
N. P. Uhlig. This pastor was reared at the Evangelical 
Lutheran Institute for the Deaf, at Detroit, where his 
father was a teacher and later a superintendent. 

There are also others, such as Pastors W. A. Westerman, 
and J. W. Gardner, who have entered this special vocation 
after their own hearing began to fail. These men have 
been able to find their handicap something of an asset inso- 
far as experiential appreciation of deafness carries value. 

Wherever circumstances permit, ministers to the deaf 
contact young people in the schools, and thereby acquire 
some appreciation of the methods of teaching, and of the 
problems associated with deafness. In a few instances also, 
there are seminaries and schools for the deaf located at 
convenient distances from one another. Seminary students 
commonly give religious instruction to the deaf pupils, 
and in that way they gain an insight into the world of the 
deaf. 

Generally speaking, however, there is little opportunity 
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for hearing ministers who have had no association with 
deafness to acquire a thorough preparation for a ministry 
to the deaf. Although there are 16 training centers for 
teachers of the deaf, practically all of them are unable to 
meet the particular needs of the clergy. They prefer to 
concentrate their resources upon the study of the education 
of deaf and hard of hearing children. 

Gallaudet College might be cited as one exception to the 
tendency. This center has favorable opportunties for a 
broader study in the field of deafness. Yet, even Gallaudet 
College is not widely recognized as a training center for 
ministers to the deaf. 

The lack of training centers, both for deaf and hearing 
candidates, is an unfortunate situation; for much of the 
difficulty that enters into the church missions to the deaf 
may be traced to the ways in which they are being con- 
ducted. The deaf candidates for the Ministry do not reap 
the full benefit of the opportunities that are offered in 
seminaries for the hearing; and these, in turn, contribute 
very little in the way of preparing hearing seminarians 
for work among the deaf. 

Here again there are exceptions, and the extent of the 
qualification may be deduced from a brief reference to 
those seminaries and Bible schools which do offer some 
preparation for religious work among the deaf. 

The Lutheran Church of the Missouri Synod offers 
optional courses in the language of signs and in the psy- 
chology of the deaf to its seminarians at Concordia Semin- 
ary, St. Louis, Mo. A similar arrangement exists at the 
Lutheran Seminary at Springfield, Ill. These courses are 
comprehensive to the extent that they entail three hours 
of weekly instruction extending over a four-year period. 
This program was initiated around 1927, and as the Mis- 
sion to the Deaf received more general recognition a cor- 
responding importance has become attached to the course, 
until there are at present between 45 and 50 seminarians 
of the Lutheran Synod enrolled. 

The Ephphatha Conferences are important in this re- 
spect too, inasmuch as they give major emphasis to a dis- 
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cussion of the language of signs, and to the work of the 
pastors among the deaf. 


The United Lutheran Church has recently introduced 
a course in basic signs for its students at the seminaries 
in Gettysburg, Pa., and Mt. Airy, Pa. Pastor Francis 
Shearer is the instructor of classes that total about 12 
students. 


c. For Both Deaf and Hearing Ministers: The Spring- 
field Convention of the Christian Deaf Fellowship ap- 
pointed an Educational Committee for the purpose of 
furthering the training of ministers to the deaf. A direct 
result of the committee’s work was the appointment to the 
Central Bible Institute of a hearing woman (Miss Lottie 
Riekehof) whose knowledge of the language of signs quali- 
fied her to be an instructor. She is supported by free-will 
pledges from her classes and from private individuals. In 
1948, a ‘‘limited number’’ of deaf students were reported 
to be taking studies at this Bible school at Springfield, Mo. 
Another group of the deaf have been prepared for Christ- 
ian Deaf Fellowship pastorates by the LIFE Bible School 
in Los Angeles and also by the Great Lakes Bible School 
Institute in Zion, Ill. 


The Los Angeles center was pioneered by Dr. Georgia 
Stiffler who recognized the need and opportunity for re- 
ligious work among the deaf. She enlisted the help of 
Aimee Semple McPherson, and through their joint efforts 
in 1948, facilities were made available in Angelus Temple 
and LIFE Bible College. Departments were opened for the 
religious training of the deaf and also for hearing students 
who proposed to minister or assist in the religious work 
for the deaf. In 1948 there were 86 pupils enrolled in the 
latter department and Dr. Stiffler was preparing some of 
these for social and religious work among the deaf in 
China, Bolivia, Chile and Panama.’ The Educational Com- 
mittee of the Christian Deaf Fellowship is interested in 
efforts such as these and it intends to make studied recom- 


1 Rosalie Barthlow-The Deaf-Mute Speaks: Chapter VII-‘‘Spirit- 
ual Care of the Deaf.’’ 
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mendations to other Bible Schools and to assist in the 
formation of additional centers. 


VIII. Conctusion 


a. The Need for More Ministers: Recalling salient fea- 
tures of the Protestant ministry to the deaf as it is related 
to the need for more ministers, it is to be noted that there 
are now between 90 and 100 religious workers who are giv- 
ing full-time service to the Protestant deaf of North Amer- 
ica. This number represents a gradual increase over the 
total number that has been engaged simultaneously in times 
past. It is still small in proportion to the area and to the 
deaf population, and so the characteristic means of pursu- 
ing this special service-namely, the practice of having vast 
itineraries-continues on a large scale. Such a method always 
precedes the more stable form of the settled pastorate; yet 
as regards the work for the deaf, the transition to this 
more convenient form of ministry has been significantly 
slow. 

Aside from the itinerant aspects of the ministry, there 
are a few peculiar considerations which help to account 
for its slow development. The more objective of these are 
to the effect that the deaf population lives in small, scat- 
tered groups, so that they are always considerably in the 
minority in any given community. They do not readily 
develop denominational loyalities, not only because of the 
inadequate opportunity to do this, but also because a com- 
mon handicap tends to be more binding than a creed. These 
loyalities are divided among several denominations that 
enter the same areas, thereby diffusing the sum total of the 
support, and hampering the efforts of any one church. 

The opinion has been expressed frequently that the re- 
ligious work for the deaf always must be conducted upon 
a mission basis. This sentiment is correct, given the exist- 
ing conditions; but inasmuch as wastage and unfairness 
exist in these conditions, some radical efforts should be 
made to improve upon them. Their complexity appears to 
render the obvious suggestions as being impractical or 
impossible ; nevertheless, there is venturesomeness coupled 
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with any course of action that embraces a larger prudence; 
and this has been demonstrated by the churches in their 
interesting periods. Furthermore, they have always stood 
for the attitude which affirms that improvement can be 
expected when the actor refuses to lay all responsibility 
to the trying circumstances of the situation. The churches, 
as the actor in this connection, have their peculiar prob- 
lem, and it appears that they should accept it as a chal- 
lenge to provide a more adequate ministry to the deaf. 

One great step in that direction would be the substitution 
of the itinerant practice for a more concentrated and un- 
ified emphasis. In the family-churech ideal of the local 
pastoral charge there is the attempt to interpret the Christ- 
ian life to every age level. The need of a church edifice 
is assumed, and much concern is given to equipping it 
appropriately so that it might have a central importance 
in the life of the community. There is also quantities of 
literature, directed social activities, and the continued, 
personal contact between ministers and congregation. 

The deaf, by comparison, largely have to do without 
those advantages because of their divisions and the smail- 
ness of their number. It is the exception rather than the 
rule for them to have their own church edifices. It is 
also the exception rather than the rule for them to have 
the services of a minister more often than twice a month. 
They have to use the literature that is published for the 
hearing world, and this is not entirely suitable, especially 
for use among deaf children. 

There is certainly a greater opportunity and occasion 
for pastoral work among the deaf than there is among the 
hearing. They are not a dependent group of people, but 
their circumstances render as necessary such ordinary 
kindnesses as counselling, friendship and public relations 
activities. The extent of this requirement may be measured 
by comparing the schools for the deaf with those for hear- 
ing children. In, the former, the number of pupils in a 
classroom must be limited to eight or ten, because of the 
necessity for great deliberateness and individual attention. 
In classrooms for hearing students the average group is 
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from three to four times the size of a class for the deaf, 
and consequently just about one-quarter the number of 
teachers and supervisors are required. Insofar as there 
is a parallel between the task of the schools and that of 
the churches, there is a corresponding need for more per- 
sonnel in the way of clergymen, deaconesses, and specialists 
in Christian education. The present lack of them is critical. 
By the same token it is an opportunity, and it appears 
that the laurel will go to any denomination that will ven- 
ture to bridge the gap by investing in a concentrated and 
integrated program. 


b. The Need for Educating the Personnel of the Semin- 
aries on the Subject: Another step in a program for im- 
provement in the status of missions for the deaf should 
be that of promoting a better appreciation for this branch 
of ministry in the seminaries. The assumption is warranted 
that their limited response to the matter is due to the 
fact that they are not adequately informed. 


It would be of strategic value if the religious work for 
the deaf were given a prominence here like that accorded 
to other programs and missions. The matter of overseas 
missions, for example, is constantly publicized in the 
centers where an interested response can be expected. The 
attitude has been fostered that this work is ‘‘big business’’ 
and that the missionary is an ambassador in a larger 
capacity than was ever the case at an earlier time. There 
are innumerable books, periodicals, and lectures on the 
subject. There is inter-denominational effort, and there 
are extensive training facilities available to all candidates 
who are attracted by the idea of performing religious 
service in other countries. 


It seems rather arbitrary that such exclusive attention 
should be given to this specialized work in other countries, 
while the cause of the deaf, which is closely analogous to 
it, should pass practically unnoticed. The only explanation 
is to be found in the fact that work for the deaf, whatever 
form it has taken, has always lagged behind for want of 
informed publicity. If it were given the same attention as 
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that accorded to these other projects, it would receive a 
response more commensurate with its significance. 

It is worthy of note that those branches of the Church 
which are properly aware of the importance of a ministry 
to the deaf do make an attempt to equip their candidates 
for a service to that group. Their programs are of the 
nature of comprehensive introductory courses. They could 
be improved, however, through the cooperation of universi- 
ties and other institutions directly associated with the deaf. 
If these combined services were more generally available in 
the seminaries, they would serve a double advantage of 
preparing the deaf as well as the hearing candidates for 
this specialized ministry, inasmuch as the deaf ministers 
are under a disadvantage on the point of acquiring a 
thorough theological training. They do not usually fit 
comfortably into educational institutions for hearing stu- 
dents, unless some provision is made for them. Since this 
is not available, some deaf ministers have been deprived of 
a formal seminary training. 

It is interesting to note that the majority of a represent- 
ative cross section of ministers to the deaf approve of an 
inter-denominational effort. Their primary concern is that 
an adequate ministry be provided and so as regards the loca- 
tion of one or two training centers, technical matters, like 
the availability of facilities for an efficient program, have 
a prior importance. 

Such a project as this is being left with the ch ches, 
because it is basically a preparation for religious |. ader- 
ship. It could be initiated most logically through th.» sem- 
inaries, since these are the training centers. Following upon 
this support would come a benefit from the Chureh at large, 
in the form of a more enlightened awareness of the pre- 
sence and the significance of deafness. To help overcome 
misconceptions concerning the deaf as a class is one of great 
and immediate service that the Church can perform. On 
the whole, it has always championed the cause of the deaf 
more than any other agency, and so long as the Church. is 


true to itself, it cannot abandon this role. There is always 
(Please turn to Page 377) 
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room for improvement; and in the light of what has pre- 
ceded, no one would deny that the cause of the deaf is as 
urgent as any other. 
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Audiology Foundation Offers Scholarships: The Audio- 
logy Foundation believes that it can best serve the future 
interest of the science of audiology by encouraging and 
supporting the adequate training of students. 

To this end, the Foundation will, again this year, be able 
to offer a limited number of grant-in-aid to students enter- 
ing into or already engaged in any branch of Audiology, in- 
cluding Otology, Audiometry, Speech, Acoustics, Education 
of the deaf or hard of hearing. These grants-in-aid will pay 
$500.00 per year and will be granted on the recommedation 
of professional teachers in audiology centers. 

For further information in regard to these grants please 
write the Audiology Foundation, 1104 South Wabash Ave., 
Chicago 5, Ill. 


Scholarships at Western Reserve University: 


Full Tuition Scholarships—granted by Western Reserve 
University Graduate School for students training at Cleve- 
land Hearing and Speech Center. Applicants apply at once. 
Address Director of Admissions, Western Reserve Univer- 
sity, 11124 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland 6, Ohio. 

Teaching Assistantship, Preschool Deaf—granted by the 
Cleveland Hearing and Speech Center in its affiliation with 
Western Reserve University Graduate School. $500 for 5 
morning sessions weekly. Winter and Spring sessions; 9 
hours of tuition exemption, each Winter and Spring session. 
Address Director of Admissions, Western Reserve Univer- 
sity, 11124 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland 6, Ohio. 

Research Assistantship—granted by Western Reserve 
University for research at the Cleveland Hearing and 
Speech Center. $800 for 9 months, remission of 9 hours of 
tuition each semester ; 20 hours weekly. Begin September 17, 
1951. Address Director of Admissions, Western Reserve 
University, 11124 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland 6, Ohio. 
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Clinical Assistantships—granted by the Cleveland Hear- 
ing and Speech Center in its affiliation with Western Re- 
serve University Graduate School. Begin June 11 and Sep- 
tember 1. $700 to $1200 (depending on past training) for 
twelve months, two weeks’ vacation, remission of 9 hours’ 
tuition each semester, 20 hours a week (30 cases). Address 
Director of Admissions, 11124 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland 6, 
Ohio. 

Fellowship in Research and Therapy—granted by the 
Cleveland Hearing and Speech Center in its affiliation with 
Western Reserve Graduate School. $1200 for 12 months, two 
weeks’ vacation, 20 hours per week, remission of 9 hours’ 
tuition, Winter and Spring sessions, starting June 11 or 
September 1. Address Director of Admissions, 11124 Euclid 
Avenue, Cleveland 6, Ohio. 

Working Scholarships—from Daniel Dauby Memorial 
Fund for Graduate Students for partial payment of tuition 
or expenses at the Cleveland Hearing and Speech Center, 
while studying at Western Reserve University Graduate 
School. Remuneration and working time arranged according 
to demands for clinical service and needs of student. Ad- 
dress Director of Admissions, Western Reserve University, 
11124 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland 6, Ohio. 


New Director for Michigan Association for Better 
Hearing :—Stahl Butler, a graduate of the Normal Depart- 
ment of Gallaudet College in 1925, has been appointed ex- 
ecutive director of a state-wide program of the Michigan 
Association for Better Hearing. For the past four years he 
has developed a program for the deaf and hard of hearing 
for the Michigan Office of Vocational Rehabilitation. 

In 1930 and 1931 lipreading contests were held between 
the Detroit, Grand Rapids, and Lansing societies for the 
hard of hearing. This was the beginning of the Michigan 
Association for Better Hearing, which now numbers thir- 
teen chapters in the principal cities of southern Michigan. 

In more than twenty years of service, the local chapters 
have sponsored lipreading classes, child testing programs, 
special classes for acoustically disabled children, and social 
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and recreation facilities for both young people and adults. 
The officers and individual members of the local chapters 
always have been alert to provide information about hearing 
aids, to give counseling and guidance, to make speeches, to 
prepare publicity, or to do anything to assist with a gen- 
eral hearing program. 

Financed by the United Health and Welfare Fund of 
Michigan, Ine., the association will have a paid state-wide 
program for the first time. The emphasis will be on the 
dissemination of information about services available to 
deaf and hard of hearing people, the establishment of lip 
reading classes for adults, hearing institutes for isolated 
areas, hearing programs for state institutions, industrial 
audiology, and counseling and guidance for individuals. 

Mr. Butler’s address will be 407 Hollister Building, 
Lansing 8. He will have as his assistants two key workers 
of the Michigan Association. Miss Grace Blakeborough 
will provide service from the office and Mrs. M. Bethel 
Clifford will teach lipreading classes for adults and develop 
teachers of lipreading. 


Hard of Hearing Clinic, Michigan School for the Deaf.— 
This is to announce the establishment of a Hard of Hear- 
ing Clinie to be conducted in conjunction with an aural 
rehabilitation program for hard of hearing school children 
in Michigan. Children from local school systems without 
special facilities will be given hearing tests and fitted with 
hearing aids in the M.S.D. clinie after which they will 
attend the hard of hearing classes at the Michigan School. 
They will receive training in speechreading, the use of 
hearing aids, auditory training, and their regular school 
subjects. Where necessary, they will also receive speech 
correction. Care of the aid, battery testing and rotation, 
cleaning of the ear mold, care of the cords, and operating 
the hearing aid efficiently will be. taught the pupils. At the 
end of the special short-term session at the Michigan School, 
the pupils will return to their respective public schools. 

A specially trained teacher-clinician with public school 
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background has been employed to operate the clinic and 
conduct the classes. The hearing conservation service of 
the Health Department will assist in the purchase of hear- 
ing aids for the children who are recommended for hearing 
aids but are financially unable to purchase them. 

Board, room, instruction, and general medical care will 
be provided without charge. Parents will be expected to 
provide transportation, clothing, and spending money. 
Children living in the Flint area may be admitted as day 
pupils providing the parents can make arrangements for 
transportation. 

Information and applications for entering the Hard of 
Hearing Clinic can be obtained from Miss Grace Schurr, 
field representative, at the Michigan School for the Deaf. 

The unique feature of the M.S.D. Clinic is the availability 
of aural rehabilitation for the hard of hearing children 
during the school year without any disruption in the school 
achievement of the child. It is planned that the children 
of about the same age level and achievement will attend 
the same session. 

Information on the clinic has been forwarded to the 
Michigan Department of Health, to all sekeol nurses in the 
state of Michigan, school superintendents, and other 
agencies. Through cooperation of all these agencies, it is 
hoped that full realization can be had of this program of 
aural rehabilitation for the hard of hearing school child. 


Third Annual Alumni Day at Gallaudet College —The 
Third Annual Alumni Day was held at Gallaudet College 
Sunday, May 13th. The arrangements for the program were 
under the direction of Boyce R. Williams, President of the 
Gallaudet College Alumni Association. Mary E. Switzer, 
Director of the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation of the 
Federal Security Agency, was Moderator for the occasion. 
On Sunday evening the Alumni Association presented to 
the Hall of Fame in Gallaudet College an oil portrait of 
Dr. Elizabeth Peet, who had been a member of the faculty 
for fifty years. The program for the occasion was as follows: 
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11:00 a.m.—Chapel Hall 
de. The Rev. Guilbert C. Braddock, 718 
Episcopal Missionary to the Deaf 


12:00 Noon—Lunch 


2:00 p.m.—Chapel Hall 
Welcome Boyce R. Williams, ’32 
President, Gallaudet College Alumni Association 


Invocation The Rev. R. C. Fletcher, ’26 
Episcopal Missionary to the Deaf, South Atlantic States 


Greetings. Dr. Leonard M. Elstad, N-’23 
President, Gallaudet College 
Dr. Irving 9. Fusfeld, N-’16 
Dean, Gallaudet College 


PANEL DISCUSSION 
** Diversification of Employment for Gallaudet College Alwmni’’ 
Mary E. Switzer, Moderator 
Director, Office of Vocational Rehabilitation, Federal Security Agency 


Max Friedman, 731, Secretary 
Co-Editor, Gallaudet Alumni Bulletin 


The Arts ---Mrs. Regina O. Hughes, 718 
Illustrator, U. U. S. Department of Agriculture 


The Sciences- --Anthony A. Hajna, ’30 
Chief Bacteriologist, Laboratory of Hygiene, Vermont 
(His paper read by Prof. Leon Auerbach) 


Horizons for the Deaf in Business Jean Wolverton, 719 
Marketing Analyst, Hearst Magazines, Inc. 


The Professions Other than Education.The Rev. R. C. Fletcher, ’26 
Episcopal Missionary to the Deaf, South Atlantic States 


The Educational Professions—Advantages._-_-Rae Martino, ’32 
Instructor, Central New York School for the Deaf 
(Her paper read by Prof. Francis C. Higgins) 


The Educational Professions—Disadvantages 
SS Robert M. Greenmun, ’36 
Secretary-Treasurer, National Association of the Deaf 


Crafts and Trades_..--.------------ George R. Culbertson, ’38 
Instructor, Aircraft Instrument Mechanics 
Naval Air Station, Norfolk, Va. 
Planning Alan B. Crammatte, ’32 


Editor, The Cavalier 


Open Forum— 
Questions to Panel Members from the Floor 


Summation by the Moderator— 


Interpreters—Joseph P. Youngs, Elizabeth Benson, Edward 
Scouten, and Mrs. Boyce R. Williams 
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5:00 p.m.—Piecnic Supper 


7:00 p.m.—Chapel Hail 


Envocation..<-..i2.2-5-22--2.-2 The Rev. Guilbert C. Braddock, 718 
Alumni Awards— 

Athleties___ -Prof. Walter J. Krug, ’27 
Portrait of Dr. Elizabeth Peet— 

Mrs. Margaret Sherman Gillen, 713 

Dr. L. M. Elstad, N-’23 


On Entering Gallaudet’s Hall of Fame 
Dr. Elizabeth Peet, Hon. ’23; ’50 


Committee in Charge of Alumni Day Activities 
Boyce R. Williams, Chairman 


Faculty 
Dean Irving 8. Fusfeld, N-’16, and Dr. Powrie V. Doctor, N-’31 


Gallaudet College Alumni Association 
The Rev. Guilbert C. Braddock, 718, and Wallace D. Edington, 715 


District of Columbia Chapter 
Mrs. Vivian B. White, Ex.-’38, and Alan B. Crammattee, 732 


Dedication of Virginia State School Buildings.—Friday, 
May 18th, three new buildings were dedicated at the Vir- 
ginia State School for the Deaf and the Blind at Newport, 
Va. In presenting the program Dr. William M. Whitehead 
stressed the American school system as being the ‘‘Corner- 
stones of Democracy.’’ The Honorable Blake T. Newton, 
President of the State Board of Education introduced the 
Honorable John Stewart Battle, Governor of Virginia, who 
paid high tribute to Dr. Whitehead, Superintendent of the 
School, for his work in bringing the new buildings to the 
campus and for the educational program which he had 
brought about for the school. The Honorable J. H. Brad- 
ford, Director of the Budget for Virginia, also paid tribute 
to William Ritter, a graduate of Gallaudet College, who 
founded the school in 1909 and was its head until 1935. Dr. 
Dowell J. Howard, Superintendent of Pubic Instruction in 
Virginia, delivered the address for the occasion. Dr. White- 
head has been Superintendent of the Virginia School since 
1940. He is a member of the Committee on National Legis- 
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lation in the Conference of Executives of American Schools 
for the Deaf. Mrs. William Whitehead is Director of Educa- 
tion in the Virginia State School. 


Present Portrait of Dr. Ignatius Bjorlee—The Alumni 
Association of the Maryland State School for the Deaf, 
Frederick, Maryland, presented an oil portrait of Dr. 
Ignatius Bjorlee to the School on Saturday evening, May 
12th. Dr. Bjorlee has been Superintendent of the Maryland 
State School for the Deaf since 1919. 


Castel Institute for the Deaf 


NATIONAL RESIDENTIAL AND DAY SOHOOL 
FOR THE DEAF AND DEFEOTIVES IN SPEEOH 


Oxat SoHooL FoR DEAF CHILDREN: Central Institute offers all advantages of 
exclusively Speech Training and daily expert medical supervision of both Resi- 
dent and Day Puplis. 
Education and Training from Nursery School to High School 
CLASSES FOR HARD-OF-HEARING: Salvaging of MKResidual MHearing is 
specialty of Central Institute using the Acoustic Method of Dr. Goldstein. Lip 
Reading, speech conservation and academic instruction for hard-of-hearing chil- 
dren at all grade levels. 
Lip READING FOR ADULTS: Private and Class Instruction for the adult deaf. 
Conversation Classes for all pupils. 
CORRECTION OF SPEECH DEFEOTS: Classes for development of speech of con- 
gential aphasics; instruction for correction of stuttering and articulatory de- 
fects: instruction in oral inaccuracies, lisping, cleft palate; speech instruction 
and physiotherapy for spastics. 
Private and class instruction from 8 years of age to adult level. 
Academic instruction at elementary school level. 
TEACHERS COLLEGE: This department is affiliated with Washington Universitty. 
With adequate pre-professional training, applicants may qualify, after a 2 year 
wer ween course for the B. S. in Education or M. S. in Education granted by 
ashington University. : 

Founded by Dr. Max A. Goldstein 
Miss Julia M. Connery, Principal Emeritus 

For further information, address 

DR. HELEN 8S. LANE, Principal 


818 S. Kingshighway St. Louis 10, Mo. 
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the DIFFERENCE between 
a CRAFTSMAN and a LABORER 
isin KNOWLEDGE plus TOOLS. 


To apply your knowledge in the auricular training 
of the acoustically handicapped, there is NO BETTER 
TOOL, than 


IDEAL Auditory Training Equipment 


@ IDEAL in name as well as performance in 
home, school, clinic 


@® FEWEST possible number of controls, with- 
out annoying hum, noise, hiss or distortion, 
results in 


® NATURAL TONE—clear, clean, crisp so nec- 
essary to eliminate fatigue to teacher or stu- 
dent. 


@ BETTER speech, superior language in less 
time 


® TIME TESTED—in use for over 21% years 
in outstanding Schools, Universities and 
Clinics 


@ TO HELP YOU, do a better job, in less time 
ask for full information concerning this 
BETTER TOOL. 


Write for folder 
‘* Auditory Training Develops the Habit of Hearing’’ 
IDEAL AUDITORY TRAINING EQUIPMENT 
for individual or any size group. 


Developed and manufactured by 


Melody Master Manufacturing Co. 
2106 Berwyn Ave., Chicago 25, Il. 


— 
— 
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N W ELECTRONIC EAR-TRAINING 


THAT EVERY TEACHER 
CAN AFFORD! 


How much easier ear- and 
speech-training can be when 
students can really hear! When 
they can hear, they learn ever 
so much faster. 


And complicated, high-priced 
equipment is no longer nec- 
essary ! 


Today’s hard of hearing can be 

trained effectively and rapidly aS 

with a new, MODESTLY-PRICED portable culties training unit: 
the Maico Train- Ear. ’’ 


With ‘‘Train-Ear,’’ you can— 


Reach the hearing of the severest cases (130-plus db. out- 
put in headphones) ; 

Adjust volume individually to each ear (all controls are 
db.-calibrated ) ; 

Feed ‘‘background noise’’ into lesson material, at any 
desired volume; 

Use microphone voice, radio broadcast or recorded ma- 
terial, for either entertainment or instruction purposes; 
Group-train as many as 10 pupils at once; 

Use as many as 4 microphones at one time, for more 
elaborate group-training. 


AND ... ‘*Train-Ear’’ is portable! It can be used immediately 
wherever there’s an ordinary electrical outlet. 


Learn today how inexpensively you can obtain the latest, most flex- 
ible auditory training equipment. A card or letter to Mr. L. A. 
Watson, President, The Maico Company, Inc., will bring illustrated 
brochure and other explanatory literature by return mail.’ 


915 Maico Building Minneapolis 1, Minnesota 
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THE CONFERENCE OF EXECUTIVES OF AMERICAN SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF 
Founded in 1867 


STANDING COMMITTEES 
TEACHER TRAINING AND CERTIFICATION 


Ignatius Bjorlee, Chairman _____ Maryland State School for the Deaf, Frederick, Md, 
Ethel A. Poore Tennessee School for the Deaf, Knoxville, Tenn, 
Clarence D. O’Connor Lexington School for the Deaf, New York, N, Y. 
Leonard M. Elstad Gallaudet College, Washington, D, 
Joseph E. Healy Virginia School for the Deaf, Staunton, Va, 
Sam B. Craig —_______- _. Western Pennsylvania School for the Deaf, Pittsburgh, Pa, 
RESEARCH 
Richard G. Brill, Chairman __________.S. Calif. School for the Deaf, Riverside, Calif, 
Richard S. Silverman Central Institute for the Deaf, St. Louis, Mo. 
James H. Galloway Rochester School for the Deaf, Rochester, N. Y. 
Edward Marvin Twitmyer —.-._._. Pennsylvania School for the Deaf, Philadelphia, Pa, 
Edward R, Abernathy Ohio State School for the Deaf, Columbus, Ohio 
A, Clare Hume Saskatchewan School for the Deaf, "Saskatoon, Sask. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 
Edmund B. Boatner, Chairman ._.. American School for the Deaf, West Hartford, Conn. 


Leonard M. Elstad Gallaudet College, Washington, D. C. 
Richard G. Brill S. Calif. School for the Deaf, Riverside, Calif. 
Fred L. Sparks, Jr. __._.___-_. Central New York School for the Deaf, Rome, N. Y. 
Burton Driggs Idaho State School for the Deaf, Gooding, Idaho 
ENDOWMENTS 
Jackson A. Raney, Chairman —__ Indiana State School for the Deaf, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Charles M. Jochem —-— ~~. New Jersey School for the Deaf, West Trenton, N. J. 
Alfred L. Brown Colorado School for the Deaf, Colorado Springs, Col. 
Truman L. Ingle Missouri School for the Deaf, Fulton, Mo, 
RESOLUTIONS 
Glenn I. Harris, Chairman —____- Montana School for the Deaf, Great Falls, Mont, 
M. B. Clatterbuck Oregon State School for the Deaf, Salem, Oregon 
John M. Wallace Arkansas School for the Deaf, Little Rock, Ark. 
John Yale Crouter Rhode Island School for the Deaf, Providence, R. I. 
Clayton H. Hollingsworth —....____. Georgia School for the Deaf, Cave Spring, Ga. 
PROGRAM 
Ignatius Bjorlee, Chairman —....... Maryland State School for the Deaf, Frederick, Md. 
Leonard M. Elstad - Gallaudet College, Washington, D.C. 
Sam B. Craig _ _........_.._ Western Pennsylvania School for the Deaf, Pittsburgh, Pa, 
Howard M. Quigley Minnesota School] for the Deaf, Fairbault, Minn. 
Boyd E. Nelson Utah School for the Deaf, Ogden, Utah 
NATIONAL LEGISLATION 
Elwood A. Stevenson, Chairman —___- _ California School for the Deaf, Berkeley, Calif. 
Leonard M. Elstad .. Gallaudet College, Washington, D. €. 
William M. Whitehead .. .. Virginia State School, Hampton, Va. 
John A. Klein — _. Evangelical Lutheran Institute for the Deaf, Detroit, Mich. 
STATISTICS 
Edward W., Tillinghast, Chairman .. Arizona State School for the Deaf, Tucson, Ariz 
Virgil W. Epperson ——___._. Washington State School for the Deaf, Vancouver, Wash. 
Charles A. Bradford —.._____ New York School for the Deaf, White Plains, N. Y. 
Carl F, Smith North Dakota School for the Deaf, Devil’s Lake, N. D. 
Stanley D. Roth Kansas School for the Deaf, Olathe, Kansas 
THE CONVENTION OF OF THE DEAF 
Foun in 


SECTIONAL LEADERS, 1949-1951 

Art—Mrs. Helene R. Condon ___.. New Jersey School for the Deaf, West Trenton, N. J. 
Auricular Training—Thomas K. Kline _.. Illinois School for the Deaf, Jacksonville, 

Curricular Content—Clara A. Hamel — ‘Rochester School for the Deaf, Rochester, N. Y. 
Day Schools—Mrs. Serena F. Davis _. Willis and Elizabeth Martin School, Phila., Pa: 
Deaf Teachers—Robert M. Greenmun - Central New York School, Rome, N. x 
Health & Physical Education—Kenneth Wilson _. School for the Deaf, J acksonville, Ill. 
Preschool—Hattie Harrell _. Junior League Sch. of Sp. Cor., Inc., Birmingham, Ala. 


Research—Richard G. Brill . The University of Illinois, Urbana, Ill. 
Speech—Lucy M. Moore Western Reserve University, Cleveland, Se 
Supervision—Lula May Bruce __________. Kentucky School for the Deaf, Danville, 
Visual Instruction—Lloyd A. Harrison ___. Missouri School for the Deaf, Fulton, Mo, 
Vocational Education—Fred L. Sparks, Jr. _.. Central New. York School Rome, N 


Publications—Powrie V. Doctor... Gallaudet College, Washington, D. © 


